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WOODS FOR PAPER. 
Since wood was first used as a material for paper several im- 
At the 
outset it was maintained that poplar was pre-eminently fitted 
for the purpose—writers witnessed with alarm the destruction 
of poplar, and bemoaned the early extermination of that tree 
by the ruthless, ravenous paper-makers. Owners of poplar 
wood put up the price of that not particularly handsome tim- 
ber, and a tract of poplars was getting to be regarded as some- 
thing as precious as a bonanza silver mine. Then it occurred 
to an innovator to try basswood, and, lo! the machinery ground 
that up quite as readily as the lately supposed to be indis- 
pensable poplar. 


portant and interesting changes have taken place. 


A successful departure once made, other 
woods were tried and the machinery modified. Now machines 
are made which can with equal facility turn every wood into 
pulp, and experience has taught the paper-makers just what 
kinds of pulp different woods yield. Where a long fibre is 
required willow is used. The woods yielding long fibres after 
the willow are basswood and poplar. Cedar, fir and hemlock 
work about alike; maple has a short fibre, shorter than either 
spruce or pine, and is fully as difficult to grind, and birch 
grinds exceedingly hard and yields a short fibre. In the way 
of colors, poplar and buckeye pulps remain white for a long 
time—all other wood-pulps change color; birch becomes pink, 
maple turns purple, and basswood takes on a reddish hue. 

In Europe recently paper-makers have availed themselves of 
a wood closely resembling the palmetto of some of our Southern 
States. It is a dwarf palm, growing wild on the hillsides of 
Algeria. It has a tough fibre, and every part, from trunk to 
The wood, after being cut, is 
placed in a kind of cage, which is immersed in a boiler filled 
with a specially prepared lye and heated. After being thus 
treated the fibre can be separated from the skin. After being 
washed, combed and rolled repeatedly, according to the fine- 
ness desired, the fibre is at last steeped in pure water and made 
up into bundles for transportation. Vegetable fibre thus pre- 
pared is said to be finer than any other, and readily takes all 
dyes without requiring to be bleached. 


topmost branches, yields fibre. 


es - 


LITHOGRAPHY was introduced into elias t in 1817. 





A GIFT OF RARE BOOKS. 

John Jacob Astor has just presented to the Astor Library in 
New York City ten remarkably rare and interesting volumes. 
They comprise the ‘‘Evangelisterium of the Carlovingian 
Age,’’ richly illuminated in gold and purple, and supposed to 
have been made for Charles the Bold ; a Wicliffe’s New 
Testament, on vellum, bearing the autograph of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester—it was prepared about the year 1390; a 
‘* Sarum Missal’? of the fifteenth century, formerly belonging 
to St. Stephen’s Chapel; a ‘* Durandi Rationale Divinorum,” 
from the Sunderland Library, printed on vellum by Fust and 
Schoeffer in 1459—the third book ever printed bearing a date; 
a ‘* Biblia Sacra Latina,” in two volumes, printed by the last 
named printers in 1462—this also came from the Sunderland 
Library; a “ Biblia Sacra Polyglotta,”” 1514-1517, in six vol- 
umes folio, being the earliest polyglot Bible known; Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch, lacking the book of Genesis—the only perfect 
copy of this extant is in the Grenville Library; one Coverdale 
Bible in black letter, 1535—the first English version printed— 
of which there is no perfect copy in existence; a Latin Bible 
once the property of Grolier, being in its original binding, 
which is in good condition; and an Eliot’s Indian Bible, bear- 
ing the English title and dedication, bound by Bedford in olive 
morocco. These treasures were given to the Astor without 
any ostentatious display or ceremony, and are an acquisition 
to the country as well as to the Library. 

JAPANESE BOOKS. 

Genuine books from Japan are not only rarities in this coun- 
try but also in Europe, a scarcity that has recently been broken 
in upon by that indomitable navigator, Baron Nordenskjold, 
who, in his voyage around Asia in the Vega, secured a large 
collection of Japanese books. During his vessel’s stay at Japan 
Nordenskjold gave his time to bringing together a representa- 
tive library of Japanese publications. In this he succeeded, 
and brought to Europe the largest and most complete Japanese 
library ever landed there. A catalogue of the remarkable col- 
lection has just been published in Paris, and covers upwards of 
three hundred pages. M. Leon de Rosny, professor in the 
Special School of Oriental languages at Paris, has revised and 
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annotated the catalogue, and Prof. St. Denys, of the College 
de France, has prepared an introduction thereto. He states 
that the collection is the most numerous and valuable in the 
way of Japanese books ever brought to Europe, the specimens 
previously existing being of little value. In the National Li- 
brary of Paris, so rich in Chinese works, there were, up to 
1864, only twenty books from Japan. Since the latter country 
was opened to the outside world many of the great public 
libraries of Europe have purchased Japanese books, but from a 
want of knowledge of the language the volumes secured were 
frequently of little value, and, where collections were made, 
the work was done in a haphazard way. The catalogue of 
the Nordenskjold collection will, for a time at least, serve as a 
key to the better class of Japanese books. Some of the works 
obtained by him are of ancient date, and most of them are 
standard works. American libraries are yet poor in Japanese 
books, and we unfortunately have no great central national 
library to which a collection like that made by Nordenskjold 
could be brought for preservation and reference. 





PHOTOS PRINTED IN COLORS. 

There is considerable ingenuity in the new process of print- 
ing photographs in colors, as any one at all conversant with 
color printing can at once judge from the circumstance that, in 
order to insure absolute accuracy in the matching of tints, a 
scale is prepared in which every combination of the five colors 
in certain proportions is provided for. The five colors are 
divided into fifths; twenty-five portions as bases being thus ob- 
tained, the artist has at his disposal some sixteen hundred tints, 
each having a number attached to it which shows, on reference 
to a table, that it is composed of so many fifths of one color 
and so many of another, as the case may be—the equality of 
the prints being by this means rendered a matter of certainty. 
The colors employed in this new, ingenious and beautiful pro- 
cess of printing photos in colors are the three primaries, a 
neutral gray and a brown. With these five tints any combina- 
tion of color can be produced. To color a photograph by print- 
ing, a picture is first taken from the negative, six gelatine prints 
on glass are made, and, a color plan having been produced on 
one, on each of the other five a separate arrangement in color 
is worked out, corresponding to the special tint desired, all the 
portions not required being painted out. 





dl 
PUBLISHING A NEWSPAPER IN PARIS. 

Paris possesses a vast number of daily journals, but only one 
newspaper, and that one, of recent origin, printed in the Eng- 
lish language, is published by a couple of Americans, who, 
though their enterprise is encouraged, have had a difficult task 
to accomplish because of the obstacles offered by the Govern- 
ment. Not anewsboy could or can be employed except by 
special official permission of the prefecture of police, whose 
consent is not given until after several weeks have been spent 
in an investigation of the boy’s character. Not a poster can 
be exhibited in the office window without being first officially 
stamped. All the news despatches are subject to inspection by 
officers of the government before being sent to the office. Four 
copies of each issue must be filed every morning in as many 
different government departments. The proprietors were com- 





pelled to make a written contract, certified before a lawyer, 
with each compositor, pressman, clerk, and each and every 
employé. All these officially and legally. 

There being no news companies or news dealers to distribute 
the paper, the owners have to send the paper in all directions 
by agents of their own. In spite of all annoyances and ob- 
stacles, the American newspaper in Paris is a success, having 
gained a large circulation on the strength of its one great merit 

that of containing the news from all parts of the world. A 
goodly number of Parisians have become eager to know what 
is going on from day to day outside of the little world of Paris. 
In time the infectious desire for all the news from everywhere - 
wiil spread to the French papers, and the Parisians be enlight- 
ened by a number of real, live newspapers. 





DISTRIBUTING TYPE. 

There are printers who foolishly regard the time required to 
distribute type as so much time wasted. So necessary and im- 
portant an operation should not be underrated even if it is slight- 
ingly performed. In a recent number of the Printers’ Friend 
there is an incisive article on the subject. Among other things, 
the writer says that where proper time is not given for distribu- 
tion pi soon accumulates, forms, are nearly sure to get broken, 
upset, or squabbled; lines on galleys get mixed, and if they 
belong to fancy fonts trouble ensues in restoring them to order. 
It takes five times as long to put a piece of matter consisting 
of different characters into their proper cases after it has been 
pied as it would to do it when the form is first unlocked. Says 
this observant writer: ‘* An office that is kept in due order will 
never show much matter lying about on imposing surfaces, on 
galleys, and in such-like dangerous situations. As soon as a 
form is worked off let it be marked at the back with chalk to 
distinguish whether it is to stand, to be distributed, or other- 
wise.”” 

Continuing, he puts the topic in a purely business light, ar- 
guing that it ‘‘should be remembered that just as it is only the 
available cash that a man has that he can depend upon to 
carry on with, so it is only the type in case that a printer has 
to rely on when a hurried job comes in. The advantages of 
keeping full fonts on hand to meet an emergency are very 
great, and the satisfaction of knowing they are there is quite 
sufficient to reward the printer who makes a rule of distribut- 
ing whenever necessary.” 


oe eee 


PRINTED HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Occasionally a French printer evolves a notion worthy of a 
live Yankee. A typo in Rouen has printed and published a 
large edition of handkerchiefs for the diffusion of military 
knowledge among the masses. There is a grotesque sound to 
this, but none such is intended; the novel typographic enter- 
prise is as serious a business project as the prosaic work of 
issuing a primer or spelling book. The handkerchief has been 
carefully edited by two officers holding high positions in the 
army of France, and is printed on linen with what is said to be 
indestructible black ink. A large quantity of matter has been 
crowded on the handkerchief, all of practical value to men in 
the ranks of the army. Besides the array of martial knowl- 
edge inculcated, the handkerchief inculcates sentiments of pa- 
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triotism in pithy, ringing sentences. The shrewd printer of the 
handkerchiefs is sure of the countenance of his government, 
for France is more than ever eager to recover her old-time mili- 
tary supremacy, and to awaken a love for military life among 
her people. What more convenient manual for the would-be 
soldier than the handkerchief of useful military knowledge ! 

; oo+ 


ANOTHER MACHINE TYPE-SETTER. 


After a delay of eight years, the Farnham type-setting ma- 
chine is announced as ready for active business. It was con- 
structed in secret at the Colt’s Arms Manufacturing Works, 
and, like its long procession of predecessors, is said to be a 
marvelous success. In form it is about the shape and size of 
an ordinary piano, with lettered keys. The letters are fingered 
by the operator of the machine, and as the keys are struck the 
corresponding letters in type set themselves up. Of the me- 
chanical process by which the types are made to fall into order 
according to copy nothing is said. There is the rather familiar 
statement that the type-setting proceeds with extraordinary ra- 
pidity, and that the justification is perfect. A departure from the 
conventional notices of similar contrivances is that the work of 
distribution is done simultaneously with the setting of the type. 
As one set of cases is being set-out another is being distributed. 
Meanwhile no printing -office has ordered the Farnham machine, 
and throughout the length and breadth of the land types go 
up in the old way. 
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A VARNISH FOR PAPER. 
Many printers will no doubt find it of practical value at 
some time or other to know how to prepare a varnish for paper 


which produces no stains. It is easily prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: Clear damar resin is placed in a flask and covered 
with from four and a half to six times its weight of acetone, 
and allowed to stand for fourteen days at a moderate tempera- 
ture; at the end of that time the clear solution is poured off; 
three parts of the latter are then mixed with four parts of thick 
collodion, and the mixture allowed to become clear by simply 
standing quietly. When cleared it is ready for use, and should 
be applied with a soft hair brush in vertical strokes. At first 
a coating of the varnish looks like a thin white film, but after 
drying becomes transparent and shining. Two or three appli- 
cations should be made, each one being allowed to dry tho- 
roughly before the second or third coating is put on. This 
varnish retains its elasticity under all circumstances and re 
mains glossy in every kind of weather. ; 
* 
ELECTROTYPING HANDWRITING. 

Either electrotypes or stereotypes of any ordinary written 
matter, such as letters or signatures, or drawings and sketches, 
may be readily obtained. To accomplish the task readily, 
and at the least cost, coat a smooth surface of glass or metal 
with a thin layer of gelatine, which is to be evenly applied 
and afier application allowed to dry. When thoroughly dried 
the prepared plate may be either written or drawn upon with 
ink containing chrome alum; the writing or drawing being 
completed it is exposed to light to dry; then immerse the plate 
in water. Those portions of the surface which have not been 
written upon will swell up and form a. relief-plate, while the 








lines of the writing or drawing are not affected by the water 
on account of the chrome ink. The plate, after exposure to 
light, may be transferred to plaster of Paris, and from the lat- 
ter may, of course, be made a plate in type-metal. 
* 
NEWSPAPER MAKING IN INDIA. 

Rev. L. T. Hauser, in a recent number of the Continent, 
gives the following interesting facts concerning journalistic 
work in India : 





The making of a paper in India would seem a strange pro- 
cess to an American printer. The native compositors who use 
type sit on the floor with their cases about them; in fact, most 
of the work is done on the floor. Many of them who set type 
for English papers do not know the English language. They 
become very expert, and set type day after day without under- 
standing more than the few words they have been able to pick 
up in the course of their work. The advertising is chiefly of 
foreign goods imported into India. The native people are too 
cautious to expend much money im advertising. Newspapers 
in the vernacular are mostly lithographed. Type has been 
adapted to the vernacular characters, and is less difficult to 
read than lithographed work; but a finely lithographed news- 
paper or book is as much superior to type as the painting of a 
master is superior to a chromo. The presswork is done by 
hand, as native labor is cheaper than engines and great presses. 

Illustrated papers are rare. Head and tail pieces in conven- 
tional flower and geometric designs are often very fine, but the 
representations of places or persons are little more than outlined 
and without proportion or perspective. The mission presses 
have introduced many European and American cuts, but they 
are only a little more interesting and intelligible to native 
readers than their pictures would be to us. 

In the names of newspapers the people of India, in a most 
marked manner, exhibit their poetic, aristocratic and affection- 
ate natures. The Friends, Benefactors and Well-Wishers of 
various classes and causes exceed all others. Various Lights 
stand next, as Light Reflector, Mountain of Light, Glittering 
Sun, Rise of the Full Moon, and Woman Enlightened. Other 
titles can be but mentioned : Diffuser of Sweet News, Pleasure 
of Hearts, Victory of Islam, Strewing of Roses, Preventer of 
Early Marriages, Light of Morality, All-Producing Tree, 
Ocean of Knowledge, and Sea of Medical Knowledge. 

The name of the government gazette of the royal palace at 
Bangkok, Buddhistic in teaching, and sent only to the officials 
in the capital and provinces, strikes one as good to sneeze by 
—Rahchakech chahum bake-sah. 

> 
THE FEISTER PERFECTING PRESS. 

A complete description of the Feister pamphlet perfecting 
press will be given in the June number of the PrinTers’ Crr- 
CULAR. 








* 

THE CLEVELAND Type Founpry, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
issued a new series of ornamental type, styled *“ Signet.’’ 
The sizes are 3-line Excelsior, Pica, 3-line Nonpareil, 2-line 
Pica, and 3-line Pica. 





2+ 

The Independent is the name of a new weekly paper (six- 
column), started in Philadelphia May 17, to elevate and im- 
prove the condition of the colored people. 
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THE PIED FORM. 
Have you seen a printer’s form when dropped asunder 
At the moment it was fit for the machine ? 
Down it crashes with a noise that sounds like thunder, 
And “‘ confusion worse confounded ”’ then is seen. 


Weary “‘ comps.”’ have been at work until the morning, 
They have donned their coats and lit their cigarettes ; 
But they now resume their sticks, while bravely scorning 

To permit the time to pass in vain regrets. 


They are tired and almost dead through lack of slumber, 
Yet they toil as though the task they dic adore, 

And before the boys can clear away the lumber, 
See, the form arises, phornix-like, once more. 


So in life, our plans are often ‘‘ pied ’” and done for 

At the instant when the course seems fair and clear ; 
But we still may gain the guerdon that we run for, 

If we only have the pluck to persevere. 





* 
FUTURE AMERICAN BOOKBINDING. 

Within a year the general interest in the subject of book- 
making has developed surprisingly, and from many unéxpected 
directions inquiries arise with regard to the present condition 
and the prospects of the art in the United States. For the 
purpose of getting a somewhat clearer idea of the general di- 
rections that bookmaking takes, it may be well to attempt a 
classification of the many varieties of books and to note some 
of the excellences that mark perfection in each; such a review, 
however, not being designed in any respect to exhaust the sub- 
ject, which is illimitable in its numerous ramifications. Still, 
it is possible to make such notes tentatively and profitably with 
a view to mapping the field of effort towards improvement. 
As stated before in this journal, the broadest, the most inclu- 
sive definition of a book is that contemplated by the copyright 
statutes, which are construed to mean almost all printed paper, 
whether the printing is done from types in relief, intaglio 
plates, lithography, photography, or the numerous reproduc- 
tive graphic processes. In some instances, also, the statutes 
include even more than these, so that ‘‘a book’’ becomes, 
from their point of view, a production of great range in its 
possible species. In this summary only a few of them will be 
referred to, both for convenience in considering so broad a 
subject and the impossibility of noting all. 

The book that is issued in the greatest quantities is the news- 
paper—first the daily journals then the periodicals. In their 
typography and composition improvement will be made. In- 
stead of the heterogeneous arrangement of types that waste 
space, distract sense and offend the eye in most journals, a 
more uniform typography is likely to ensue, and only such 
type used as are known to be effective, but without detriment 
to the good appearance of the page in its entirety. Thetime 
will come when the ignorant whims of advertisers will not 
control the make-up of the columns, and when publishers will 
select their fonts with reference to the pervading style they may 
have adopted. In the details of composition greater care will 
be taken until it becomes the rule rather than the exception to 
see such pages as those of the London ///ustrated Graphic—a 
good instance of painstaking in details. 

With newspapers, however, the general reader is not so much 
concerned, and begins to criticise typography, composition, 
binding, paper and presswork when the book is smaller paged, 





thicker and heavier; in other words, when it is in the shape 
commonly known as the bound volume. 

Upon this class of books there are many widely differing 
opinions expressed, springing in the main from individual 
preferences. Some tastes incline toward the rigidly plain, se- 
vere, substantial book, with strong, deep impressions; broad, 
black type; heavy, thick, wide-margined paper; the absence 
of all ornamentation, and an inherent air of costly solidity. In 
contradistinction to thi: species of book there is another that 
may be called the fanciful—the kind of volume that the Pa- 
risian bookmaker delights in, and which he produces in endless 
variety by altering the size of the page, by embellishing the 
text with charming decorations, by exquisite color prints, by 
illustrations that are dainty, quaint, pretty, grotesque, amusing, 
through the whole range of tasteful, pleasing fancifulness in 
which the French are pre-eminent. 

From Germany, Italy, or Russia still a third variety comes 
that may be called the architectural; books that abound in an 
elaboration of ornament ponderous in character, paneled pages, 
borders, mosaic arrangements of colors, sturdy illustrations, 
and weightiness and worth as inevitable characteristics. In 
their books the Germans are as German as the French in theirs 
are French, according to the popularly received conceptions of 
the national traits of these peoples. Rarely is a French book 
seen that is built as it were on this architectural plan in 
panels, pillars, bordered spaces, florid ornament and positive 
color; as rarely do those of Germany manifest dainty ideas, 
delicate treatment, sparkle and spontaneity. And from all of 
these kinds our American books are to be evolved, it being un- 
derstood that as yet, as with our easel art, we have no special 
school, though we may have accomplished something in spe- 
cific directions—directions that may serve to indicate what our 
tendency is. Asin other manufactures, the United States is 
not at the starting point in book-making. With the cotton gin, 
the sewing machine and the mower, may be placed our high- 
finished paper and our dry printing. Both of these may be 
claimed as American inventions, or perfections; and as inven- 
tions they have done more than aught else to develop our 
book-making. To them must be attributed the interpretive 
wood-cut of to-day, and, in a measure, the multiplicity of 
cheap, clearly-printed books. In these also, as inventions, we 
may find the keynote to our bookmaking of the future—inven- 
tiveness. This characteristic is more prominent than all others 
in our work. We have invented, practically, the illustrated 
monthly magazine; we have invented the gift book in its 
highest form ; we have invented the illustrated commercial 
catalogue; and it may be to our credit before long that we 
have invented the most effective, inexpensive and rational style 
of stamped designs for book covers. With this inventive faculty 
there is also the readiness to adopt and adapt what is good. 
We imitate with extraordinary facility, and we are quick to ac- 
cept good ideas. The limited edition had not long been in 
existence in England before the procedure was adopted here 
as a convenient way of publishing well-made books with pe- 
cuniary profit. The typography of other nations is copied and 
the paper imitated.—Art Age. 
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THE first mitreing-machine for printers was invented in 1855. 
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READING BACKWARDS. 

One of the recent publications of the Vellum-Parchment 
Shilling Series of Messrs. Fields & Tuer is an interesting little 
volume, entitled ‘*‘ Shall We Read Backwards ?’’ The intro- 
duction alone, by Mr. R. B. Carter, short as it is, gives much 
useful information on the subject of training. the eyes from in- 
fancy in order to obtain the full benefit of perfectly developed 
sight. This is only possible by a judicious use of the eyes, 
which, however, does not consist in abstaining from work in 
which the eyes are used, idleness of the eyes, according to one 
of Mr. Carter’s former works, being in every way hurtful to 
them. It is, therefore, necessary to develop the vision by that 
proper and varied employment which is eminently conducive 
to their preservation in beauty and efficiency. How, then, 
can we arrive at the highest possible stage of development 
without injuring the eyes? Reading is undoubtedly one of the 
commonest means, and the most readable print is that by whi h 
we obtain maximum of reading with the minimum of injury to 
the sight. The experiments which have been tried by many 
eminent authorities to settle the question are very various. 
Light and color are, of course, two chief considerations to 
which a great deal of attention is paid in the little book; 
another is the way in which the type is set. European nations 
print, as a rule, from left to right, but whether this is the most 
readable style is by no means certain. In ancient writings 
there is much variety in the way of writing. Among these, 
the Mongolian columnar style is not suitable for European lan- 
guages, because of the varying lengths of words, as may be 
seen in the annexed illustration: 


Commence here and read backwards. 


in and The 
perpendicular Mongols Chinese, 
lines. write Japanese 








It would, however, be less difficult to accustom the eyes to 
this system than to that of the ancient Europeans and Semites— 


thgir morf nur sdrow eht rennam hcihw nl 
dedeeccus noos saw hcihw redro na ,tfel ot 
-rehtona yb eporuE ni 


This was the double mode called doustrophedon (as the ox 
ploughs), which has the benefit of equalizing the muscular 
action of the eyes: ' 


**In it the alternate lines follow an oppo- 
degru erofereht evah emos dna ,noitcerid etis 
a return to this early Greek manner, which 
metsys tneserp eht yb dedeeccus yllanif saw 
of writing from the left side to the right.”’ 


With regard to the size of type, Mr. Millington, the author 
of ‘Shall We Read Backwards?’’ says: ‘*It has been ac- 
cepted by oculists that type embraced by an angle equal to 5’ 
(five minutes) is the smallest printed matter which can be re- 
cognized by the average normal eye. According to this 
formula, the smallest print which a normal eye can readily 
recognize at a distance of one foot is about one-fiftieth of an 
inch; at eighteen inches (the average distance at which a book 
is held by an adult) the smallest recognizable type would be 
about one thirty-second of an inch. The normal eye should 
never be subjected for any length of time to a type smaller 
than twice this size—that is one-sixteenth of an inch—and it 





would be better after middle life to employ a type even a little 
larger than this.’’ 

The general rules for preserving a good eyesight put down 
by the author may be summarized in the following extract : 
** See that the light is sufficient, and that it falls properly upon 
your work. Never sit facing it. It is best that the light should 
fall upon the work from above and behind; failing this, it may 
fall from the side. Never use the eyes at twilight. Any arti- 
ficial light for the evening is good if it be brilliant enough and 
steady. Reading while riding in any conveyance should be 
avoided ; it requires too great an exertion of the accommodative 
power to keep the eyes fixed on the letters. Never read when 
lying down; it is too fatiguing for the accomodative power. 
Many a tedious case of weak sight has been traced to the per- 
nicious habit of reading in bed after retiring for the night.’’ 





cast a 
FALLACIES IN CALCULATION. 

To keep up a job printing office to the standard of its original 
working value, by the replacement of worn-out materials, and 
to add to its working capacity by the addition of such modern 
faces of type, etc., that the necessities of the trade require 
and the fancies of customers demand, something more than 
the present margin of profits must be obtained. This is ad- 
mitted by all the leading houses in the trade, many of whom 
have had a long and wearisome practical experience. 

But we have the young and enterprising printer, who has 
saved a few hundred dollars, or who has obtained it through 
the personal interest taken in him by some friend—that thinks 
the older heads in the craft are lacking in many essential 
qualities of modern smartness, especially those of rush and 
push. Upon this theory he surrenders a good position that he 
has long held, ventures his little capital in the business of job 
printing, makes selections from the latest specimen books, buys 
a couple of presses (an eighth and a quarto) and perhaps a 
cutting-machine, which, with the other necessary equipments, 
and a few small mortgages, completes the outfit, accounts for 
the expenditure of his capital, and forms the basis of a credit 
upon which he calculates to build up a business and make a 
fortune. 

His first efforts at custom-making are among his few per- 
sonal friends and such customers of his former employer as he 
may have made an intimate acquaintance with during the 
years of hisemployment. This he undertakes to do by first 
printing some flashy circulars and cards, and then by personal 
interviews—when they can be obtained. 

Sanguine of securing a good business ultimately, he con- 
tinues his efforts at trade-making for a longer time, and with 
indifferent success, only to learn that it is not so easy to obtain 
trade as he had calculated upon at the outset. This is fallacy 
in calculation number one. 

Months pass away—bills have accumulated—rent day is near 
at hand—mortgages are maturing—much time has been spent 
in obtaining trade which was not taken into the original esti- 
mate—such customers as he may have do not pay as promptly 
as expected—the exchequer is low—and from these facts he 
learns lesson number two. 

To specify each fallacy in calculation would extend this 
article beyond our space and the patient endurance of our 
readers. We will, however, state in brief other fallacies in 
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calculation; and we think that the good sense and intelligence 
of our readers will justify us in the following enumeration : 

No. 3. Over-estimating the amount of work that can be 
done on the presses employed. 

No. 4. Estimating too low—relying upon the foregoing 
calculation and rush and push; or, to use a common phrase, 
**counting the chickens before they are hatched.’’ 

No. 5. Loss of time in canvassing for business, which mnst 
be deducted from the time calculated upon for office labor. 

No. 6. Losses arising froi1 some typographical error, or 
from type drawn out by the rollers, in the hurry to rush and 
push. 

No. 7. The buying of sorts, the consumption of reglets, 
furniture, brass rule, leads, wrapping paper, twine, car fares, 
porterage, etc. 

No. 8. The captiousness of customers for the purpose of 
beating down, etc. 

Several years ago, when we were doing a job business, em 
ploying large and small presses upon all classes and descrip 
tions of work, we kept a book, registering weekly the numbcr 
of tokens that were done. Our business at that time was 
steady, and all our presses were constantly employed. The 
register of the work done was carefully attended to, and the 
result convinced us of a great fallacy in calculation — that 
where printers estimate upon the basis of one thousand or more 
impressions an hour (which is perhaps true enough on straight 
runs) the average is not over six hundred, or forty per cent. 
less. 

We communicated with several of our neighboring printers 
the result of this investigation and requested them to test the 
subject. The result of their experience fully corroborated our 
own, and we conclude that herein is a fallacy, even under the 
best circumstances of trade, that very many printers will do 
well to seriously consider when making their estimates. 
Printing World. 

soo tuatipibeles 


EARLY PRINTING. 


Tke very earliest printers were probably their own type 


founders, and possibly at times their own wood-cutters, too; 
but this cannot very long have been the case. A man set- 
ting up a printing press for the first time usually started with 
a font of type which he had bought from some already esta- 
blished -printer. Thus, Jacob Bellaert, at Haarlem, bought 
type from Gerard Leeu, at Gouda; Hugo Janzoen, at Leyden, 
started with type and cuts which had been almost worn out 
by Bellaert at Haarlem. Many other instances of a like kind 
might be noted where type changed hands, passing from a 
printer in one town to a less prosperous workman in another. 
So soon as the new printer had made a fair start, he generally 
bought or made for himself an entirely new font of type, which 
became the characteristic of his press. 

The early types, as we know, were nothing but copies of the 
careful writing of the day; thus they varied exceedingly, and 
it is possible without much difficulty to get to know almost 
every font by sight. It is then found possible to group together 
certain fonts as possessing general characteristics in common, 
and these will usually be seen to belong to a certain district or 
period. The varieties in each group may have arisen from va- 


rious causes. Some are due to the necessity of having types 





of different sizes, some to alterations found advisable to avoid 
unnecessary wear and tear; some were, no doubt, made with 
a view to greater distinctness in the printing. One very com- 
mon kind is one of the most difficult to detect. A font of type, 
we will imagine, had been used till it began to wear out. To 
save trouble in moulding the dies for a new set, the printer 
chose out an alphabet from the old ones, and with a knife 
trimmed the letters to make them sharp and distinct, cutting 
off a detail here and there, and generally making the outline 
somewhat thinner. From these he cast dies, which were used 
to strike off a fresh set. The font thus manufactured would 
closely resemble its predecessor, differing from it alone in de- 
tails not readily perceived. The relations existing between 
wood-cutters and printers are not so easy to discover. The 
French wood-cutters had from the very first adopted a style 
completely different from that either of the German or Dutch; 
their blocks were always much more uniformly filled with even 
masses of careful shade; there were no large spaces left unoc- 
cupied and white on the paper. They were far ahead of their 
contemporaries in neatness and dexterity, but there was little 
life in their work. Asa result, nothing great ever came from 
them; but all their early productions are pleasing, and contrast 
agreeably with the rude work of their foreign contemporaries. 
Very few of their blocks ever passed into Holland. In his 
later years Gerard Leeu constantly used a set of cuts and bor- 
ders which present a marked difference from anything he had 
ever used before. They were clearly intended for a prayer 
book, and the complete series is found in one, but not until 
after Leeu’s death. Each page of the book was surrounded 
by a gracefully designed border, within which either the text 
or the cuts could be printed. The cuts were issued separately 
on many occasions, but the series was never divided, and after 
Leeu’s death it came complete into the hands of Liesveldt. 
These were the first French cuts which ever passed into Hol- 
land. They seem to have started quite a rage, and a brisk 
demand arose for them. 

From origins so barbaric, from essays so simple and imper- 
fect, there have arisen the magnificent industries we know. 
The printer and the engraver have come to be in some sort the 
good genii of the world of art. Theirs it is to popularize what 
the artist has produced—to bring within the reach of the many 
that whith is primarily achieved for the delectation and endow- 
ment of the few. Developed and perfected, the rude craft of 
the nameless masters who worked for Leeu and his fellow- 
traders has become a necessary of the intellectual and emo- 
tional life of civilized humanity. 


a 





AMONG the rare copies of famous works sold at a book sale 
in Scotland the other day was one. described as Milton’s 
‘* Paradise Lost,”’ first edition, which realized $55. It would 
be interesting to know which of the nine different forms of 
title-page this particular copy possesses, and whether it con- 
tains 342 or 356 pages. The original price was seventy-five 
cents, which would be equal to about’ $2 now, so that in 216 
years the value has risen to thirty times the original amount, 
and is as much as Milton received on the first issue for 1,300 


copies. 
* 
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HINTS ON DISPLAY COMPOSITION. 

The art of typographic display is one which cannot be at- 
tained by every compositor. Many a man who sets a clean 
proof in book and newspaper work, whose spacing and justi- 
fication are always even and regular, is sadly deficient when 
it comes to the arrangement of types and ornaments in order 
to make an attractive display. This department requires 
natural taste and skill, foresight, comparison, practice and 
study, as well as a general knowledge of the fitness of things. 
Set rules can hardly be laid down on this subject, but some 
hints may be of value. 

Before beginning a piece of displayed work, the compositor 
should know all that is in the copy before him, that he may 
form an accurate idea of what should be brought out most 
prominently. He should mentally form a design of what he 
intends to do with it; and if he can make even a rough sketch 
of it on paper, it will prove of assistance to him, as it will give 
him a sort of map to work by. 

Avoid all clumsiness of display, whether in a poster or fancy- 
goods circular. Do not aim to give too much prominence to 
every part of the work; for like a redundancy of italic, too 
much display detracts from and weakens the effect of that 
which is really desirable. 

Ornaments of all kinds should be used sparingly, and not 
because they are at hand or to fill up with. 
of this sort is worse than none at all. 


Excessive display 


Proportion should be observed in all cases. Giving the cen- 
tral idea due prominence, all others should surround it to 
make a harmonious whole. Whatever form the work may 
take, every corner and angle should be accurately formed. 

Curved lines, when well done, often add to the attractiveness 
of a work; but when inartistically formed, with the types 
‘‘looking every way for Sunday,’’ the whole work will be 
spoiled. Straggling types, giving one an idea of inebriety, 
are always to be shunned. 

It often seems necessary to change words and phrases, or to 
This 


should be avoided, however, unless the consent of the party 


transpose them, in order to secure effective display. 
most interested is obtained. It will sometimes happen that 
the transposition of two or three words or a phrase, seemingly 
innocent enough, will utterly destroy the meaning of a sen- 
tence; hence much care must be exercised. Types are used to 
express ideas, and the separation of ideas by display lines will 
often affect the meaning of the writer, even though every 
punctuation point may be properly placed. Not every one 
reads an announcement with the care of the author or proof 
reader; and the eye will catch a chance line and convey to the 
brain an idea totally at variance with that intended to be ex- 
pressed. Some ingenious advertisers illustrate this by the se- 
lection of display lines which at first sight attract attention to 
a thought entirely different from that which will be discovered 
when the whole text is read. 

Though a job may be set up in a thoroughly artistic manner, 
making a beautiful and harmonious whole, the work of the 
printer will be incomplete unless it is properly justified and 
locked up. Loose lines and dashes, projecting leads and slugs, 
disunited corners and rules betray the sloven and provoke dis- 
aster. If one part of the form is justified and locked up 
tighter than another, types are apt to drop out, and thus a 





work upon which much time and really good work have 
been expended is irretrievably ruined by the perpetration of 
some vile error caused by inexcusable carelessness. It is a 
pleasure to lift and handle a form which can be thrown across 
the room without disturbing a type (not that we should advise 
the performing of any such operation), while it is equally un- 
pleasant to take in hand one that must be as tenderly dealt 
with as a basket of eggs. Rollers and cylinders and platens 
are no respecters of individual types, and the suction of one is 
as impartial as the impression of the others. A loose type may 
be drawn out, while one standing above its fellows will find no 
lightening of pressure. It is often necessary to loosen a form 
indeed, it should always be done before 
and the pressman has a right to suppose that 
the compositor has done his work properly.— Lithographer and 
Printer. 


after it is on press 
planing down 





-e- 


TRAMPING PRINTERS. 

As a general rule, printers are very thin-skinned concerning 
anything that touches their frailties ; being disposed to resent 
the honest exposition of their vices, and too easily soft-soaped 
with *‘ intelligent-class’’ taffy. Occasionally some true disci- 
ple of the craft, and who sincerely loves his fellows, has the 
moral courage to speak out with the honest hope that it will be 
of benefit to all concerned. D. P. Nichols, of Peoria, is of this 
class, and is evidently a close observer, as shown by his re- 
marks in the Printers’ and Lithographers’ Gazette on the pre 
valent habit of tramping. He writes: 

**The very prevalent habit of tramping has unsettled, de- 
moralized, and, finally, wrecked more printers than any one 
thing I know of. Separately and alone it has a strong ten- 
But, be- 
sides this, it also opens the way, and, either directly or indi- 
rectly, leads to all of the vices and offensive habits that may 
be found in our ranks. 


dency to make its victims unsteady and unreliable. 


This is a broad assertion, and one 
which many will immediately set down as false and unfounded; 
but I firmly believe that close observation will prove its cor- 
rectness. 


Printers, no matter in what department they are, 
must devote themselves closely and continuously to their work, 


if they expect to ever.rise above mediocrity. If they allow 
themselves to be led off from their work into dissipations or 
unnecessary amusements, their progress will certainly be re- 
tarded, and their final attainments and standing will be much 
lower than they otherwise might have been. There is nothing 
so important as steady employment and quiet habits when 
mental improvement and increased physical dexterity is de- 
sired. Those who tramp, of course, cannot have regular 
work, and, from the very nature of their ways of living, their 
habits will be more or less irregular, though they try ever so 
hard to make them uniform. Most of them are liberal to a 
fault, when they have anything to be liberal with ; they will 
spend all they have with others, regardless of their own future 
necessities ; they will spend the price of a thousand-mile rail- 
road ticket in a few hours, and then walk or steal their way to 
the next town, and think they are having ‘a good time and 
seeing the world.’ But by their exaggerated stories of their 
past lives they often put foolish notions into the heads of boys 
and young men, making them restless and uneasy, often caus- 
ing them to leave steady work and sure advancement for ima- 
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ginary profits and pleasures, from the delusyyeness of which they 
find themselves in a position from which it is very easy to drift 
into tramping as a business. 

‘* Tramping, like other habits, grows stronger the longer it 
is practiced. A young man will begin by changing situations 
every six months. After that the time of continuous work in 
one place is reduced to five, three or two months, and before 
long a week is considered a long stay. After this, he will be 
found wandering from town to town, any place where there is 
a printing office ; anxious to get a place and just as anxious to 
leave it after a few days spent init. His short stays and uncer- 
tain work make it impossible for him to dress weli and travel 
respectably, in a legitimate manner. His desire for change, 
however, impels him to be on the move, and in order to do 
this he is often obliged to resort to ways and means which are 
well calculated to destroy the finer feelings of self-respect and 
honor. Those who tramp soon become indifferent to the 
rights and privileges of others. This grows upon some of them 
unconsciously, perhaps, but sooner or later it can be plainly 
noticed in one form or another ; and with many it becomes so 
strong that all experience a feeling of relief when they have 
gone away. They are probably no worse, naturally, than 
many who spend their lives in one or two offices; but the re- 
straint which is placed upon the resident workman is entirely 
removed from them, and they have nothing to govern their 
actions but their own natural desires, and these are generally 
allowed free exercise. Human nature will have to be changed 
before it is unnecessary to place restraints upon the actions c¢ 
men, if they are to become and remain industrious, skillful 
and straightforward. 

‘All that can be said will have very little effect upon 
wandering and aimless persons; but if anything can be said or 
done that will aid in keeping others from following in their 
footsteps, time or trouble should be counted as nothing in ex- 
tending that aid. Employers, foremen and workmen gene- 
rally, should watch for any signs that indicate a desire on the 
part of the young to cut loose from steady employment and 
roam over the country without aim or motive ; and if any one 
is found who contemplates such a change, he should be talked 
to kindly and with reason, and have the dangers of such a 
course pointed out to him by his older friends, the same as a 
father ora mother should advise and direct a son or a daughter 
who was about to go astray. There are many boys who grow 
into tramps from the effects of lonesomeness. Their surround- 
ings are not pleasant and cheerful, and their office companions 
have no sympathy with them. Those who love the trade of a 
printer, and desire to see its followers stand high in the estima- 
tion of all who honor true worth and manhood, should take an 
interest in helping the boys along by good advice and exam- 
ple.”"—Sacific Printer. 

eT ne fencinininess 

THE numerical strength of the various British societies in 
connection with the printing trades are as follows: London 
Society of Compositors, 5,700; Typographical Association, 
5,700 ; Scottish Typographical Association, 1,684; Glasgow 
Typographical Society, 816; Nottingham Typographical So- 
ciety, 105 ; Amalgamated Society of Lithographic Printers, 
1,150; Nottingham Branch of Amalgamated Society of Litho. 
graphic Printers, 71; total, 15,226. 





- BOOKS MADE OF CLAY. 

Far away beyond the plains of Mesopotamia, on the banks 
of the river Tigris, lie the ruins of the ancient city of Nineveh. 
Not long since huge mounds of earth and stone marked the 
place where the palaces and walls of the proud capital of the 
great Assyrian Empire stood. The spade, first of the French- 
man, then of the Englishman, has cleared all the earth away 
and laid bare all that remains of the old streets and palaces 
where the princes of Assyria walked and lived. The gods 
they worshipped and the books they read have all been re- 
vealed to the sight of a wondering world. The most curious 
of all the curious things preserved in this wonderful manner 
are the clay books of Nineveh. The chief library of Nineveh 
was contained in the palace of Konyunjik. The clay books 
which it contains are composed of sets of tablets covered with 
very small writing. The tablets are oblong in shape, and 
when several of them are used for one book, the first line of 
the tablet following was written at the end of the one preced- 
ing it. The writing on the tablets was, of course, done when 
the clay was soft, and then it was baked to harden it. Then 
each tablet or book was numbered and assigned to a place in 
the library with a corresponding number, so that the librarian 
could easily find it, just as our own librarians of tv day number 
the books we read. Among these books are to be found col- 
lections of hymns (to the gods), descriptions of animals and 
birds, stones and vegetables, as well as history, travels, etc. 
The Assyrians and Babylonians were great students of astro- 
nomy. The method of telling time by the sun and of marking 
it by the instrument called a sun-dial was invented by the lat- 
ter nation. None of our modern clocks and watches can be 
compared to the sun-dial for accuracy. Indeed, we have to 
regulate our modern inventions by the ancient Babylonian 


system . 
* 


A SPECIMEN OF FINE PRINTING. 

In connection with the bi-centenary celebration of the siege 
of Vienna by the Turks, an interesting account of that his- 
torical event has been compiled by Victor von Kenner, under 
the title of ‘* Wien im Jahre 1683 ’’ (Vienna in the year 1683). 
It has been printed and published by Herr Rudolph von Wald- 
heim, and it is as a specimen of typography that we wish to 
draw attention to the work. The book consists of 488 quarto 
pages, each being surrounded bya thin brass-rule border. The 
illustrations comprise a number of steel portraits of the nota- 
bilities of the time, several topographical and other maps 
showing the position of the besieging and defending armies, 
and a number of wood-cuts. In addition to these, there are a 





number of charming head-pieces, which seem to have been 
specially designed for the work. The typography —whether 
as regards composition, register or presswork—is alike excel- 
lent and leaves no room for anything but praise. The me- 
chanical get-up of the whole book reflects the greatest credit 
upon Herr von Waldheim’s office, and cannot but enhance the 
fame which his well-known printing-house has long and de- 
servedly enjoyed. The design of the binding, too, is in 
exquisite taste, and this history of Vienna is a book well 
destined to perpetuate the fair traditions of the Aaiserstadt as 
an artistic book-making centre,—/’aper and I'rinting Trades 
Fournal, London, 
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From the Wilkes-Barre Evening Leader, Apri) 1. 
LUZERNE JOURNALISM. 

The history of the Ex ning Leader and its ancestry in line 
of unbroken succession carries us back to the very inception of 
periodical journalism in this section of Pennsylvania. The 
first newspaper venture in the Wyoming Valley was made at 
Wilkes-Barre in 1795, by two young but enterprising Philadel- 
phians. They were printers by trade, and had with them an 
old-fashioned hand-press and just sufficient type for the emis- 
sion of a little paper, comparable in size to a sheet of foolscap, 
to which they gave the name of //era/d of the Times. 

Of this paper and its outfit, Thomas Wright, one of the sub- 
stantial men of that day, soon became the owner. He changed 
its title to the Wilkes-Barre Gazette and gave the editorial 
management to his son, Josiah, a young man but a graceful 
and careful writer, as a number of somewhat faded but never- 
theless clearly legible copies of the paper now before us fully 
attest. The news of the Gazette was the latest at that time 
procurable, but the letters from Washington and the leading 
cities of the country were a month old, while the news from 
across the ocean had been from three to four months in coming. 

The Wrights continued the Gazette to the close of the year 
1800, when it was discontinued. On the fifth of January suc- 
ceeding, however, Asher Miner, a practical printer, who had 
learned his trade with the Wrights, followed it with the Luzerne 
Federalist. A new and better press was used for printing this 
more ambitious candidate for public favor. It was brought 
from Norwich, Conn., by Asher’s brother, Charles Miner, on 
a sled. The latter, who did the editing, was afterwards a 
member of Congress and is universally remembered in the val- 
ley as one of its historians. In 1809 the Miners sold out to 
Steuben Butler, a son of Zebulon Butler of Revolutionary 
fame, and Sidney Tracy. In 1811 the Federadist was enlarged 
and became the G/eaner, but continued the organ of the Fed- 
eralist Party. Charles Miner soon afterwards purchased Mr. 
Tracy’s interest, and Butler & Miner conducted it until 1818, 
when it was abandoned. Mr. Butler, however, established 
the Wyoming Herald immediately afterward. In 1831 Asher 
Miner also became associated in the publication of the Hera/d, 
and later it passed into the possession of his son Robert and 
Eleazer Carey, who continued its issue until 1835, when it was 
merged.with the Wyoming Republican, which had been started 
in Kingston by Sharp D. Lewis three years before. For five 
years it continued to be published at Kingston, when it was 
purchased by Dr. Thomas W. Miner, another son of Asher, 
and returned to Wilkes-Barre. Dr. Miner, with Miner S. 
Blackman, continued the publication until 1839, when it be- 
came the property of Samuel P. Collings and was merged with 

_the Republican Farmer, which had been started by Henry 
Pettebone and Henry Heald, in 1828, as an advocate of Demo 
cratic principles. From that day to this the succession has 
been continuously faithful to the tenets of the Jeffersonian 
creed. In 1833 Benjamin A. Bidlack, afterwards a member 
of Congress and United States Minister to Colombia, South 
America, became the purchaser. Hon. William Bross, ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois and President of the Chicago 
Tribune Company, was.a carrier boy under Mr. Bidlack. In 
1835 the Farmer again passed into the possession of S. P. 
Collings, who ran it successfully (the late Hon. Andrew Beau- 





mont being one of its most frequent and forcible contributors) 
until 1852, when it was sold to S.S. Benedict, the owner of 
another Democratic paper, and the organ of a rival faction, 
called the Luzerne Democrat.. The two papers were con- 
solidated under the title of the Luzerne Union. Mr. Col- 
lings was afterwards U. S. Consul to Tangier, in Africa, where 
he died. In 1854 the Union was edited by the late S. S. Win- 
chester. In 1855 a Mr. Bosee was proprietor. In 1858 Mr. 
E. S. Goodrich, who had just served as Deputy Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, owned it. In 1859 it belonged to Mifflin 
Hannum, and in 1865 was sold to Walter H. Hibbs. After- 
wards Mr. Hibbs entered into a partnership with H. B. Beards- 
lee, previouly of Wayne County, and in 1871 sold to Beardslee. 
In January, 1877, it passed to the Leader Publishing Company 
(J. K. Bogert and Geo. B. Kulp) and was consolidated with 
the Leader, which had been started in Pittston by E. A. Niven 
and C. H. Chamberlin in 1876, and afterwards sold to the 
Leader Company and removed to Wilkes-Barre. In April, 
1880, Mr. Bogert purchased Mr. Kulp’s interest and became 
sole proprietor. 

Democratic journalism in Luzerne was also represented, from 
1810 until about 1835, by by the Susguehanna Democrat. It 
was started by Samuel Maffit, a typo, who had served his ap- 
prenticeship in the office of the Aurora, in Philadelphia, under 
John Binns, and was backed by several distinguished citizens, 
among them General William S. Ross and Judge Hollenback. 
In 1824 the Democrat was purchased by Sharp D. Lewis 
(through whom the Zeader can claim relationship to the Demo- 
crat) and Chester A. Colt. In 1831 Mr. Colt sold his interest 
to Robert T. Conrad, afterward a judge and Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and author of ‘Jack Cade,’’ one of the tragedies 
Edwin Forrest made famous. Mr. Conrad afterwards sold to 
Luther Kidder, subsequently President Judge of the Carbon 
District, who in turn sold to James Rafferty, from whom it 
passed to C. J. Christel & Co., in whose hands it expired. 
Among the writers on the Democrat in the days of its pros- 
perity, in addition to those named, were the late Chief Justice 
George W. Woodward and Ovid F. Johnson, afterwards Attor- 
ney-General of Pennsylvania. 

Other attempts to establish Democratic newspapers in Wilkes- 
Barre have been made from time to time, but none have met 
with any appreciable degree of success. 

* 
THE LOGOTYPE QUESTION. 

We have always maintained that the introduction of too 
many logotypes in the printer’s case would result in defeating 
the end desired. Many good things are apt to be overdone, 
and we think this is one of them. Logotyping words of only 
two letters is certainly nonsense, and reminds us of pick-ups 
that take more time to find than toset. There are words and 
syllables of three letters or more, the frequent occurrence of 





which very plainly convince one of their advantage in logotype 
form. The words and and ¢he, and the terminals on and ing 
could be introduced with profit to all concerned. For these 
no extra boxes are necessary, as the and logo. could be 
thrown into the a-box, ¢he into the t-box, zmg into the i-box, 
and ion into the n-box. The eye could easily distinguish them 
from the ‘‘ original tenants,’’ and doubtless this plan would 
work as well as to add extra boxes to the case.— Pacific Printer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
THE latest return of the number of volumes in the British 
Museum is just over 1,300,000. There are 160 miles of 
shelves. 


THE Empress of Austria cam set type, but it is not recorded 
how many proof-readers she has sent to the Austrian insane 
asylums. 


THE Union Type Foundry, Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $40,000. The incorporators are A. F. Wan- 
ner, Geo. Weber and A. F. Mather. 

Mr. BLAINE receives eighty cents a volume royalty for his 
book. About 100,000 volumes have already been ordered, so 
that the writer is sure of $80,000 for his year’s work. 

AmonG the rarities in the library of the Earl of Gosford, re- 
cently sold at auction in London, was a perfect copy of the first 
folio Shakspeare and the first volume of the Mazarin Bible. 


THE largest book ever made at the Government Printing 
Office in Washington has just been finished. It is bound in 


sheepskin and Russia leather, is one foot and four inches in 
. s : 
breadth, contains 10,000 pages, and weighs 140 pounds. 


CARLYLE’S prolific use of words is being discussed. In 
‘* Sartor Resartus ’’ alone it is found that his vocabulary con- 
tains about 7,500 words; while the whole of Shakspeare’s 
vocabulary is put down at 15,000 words, and that of Milton 
at 7,500. 

AT auction in Paris was recently sold the literary property of 
the works of the late Henri Martin, comprising ‘‘ L’ Histoire 
de France jusqu’a 1788”’ and ‘‘L’ Histoire de France jusqu’a 
nos jours.’? They brought 250,000 francs, which was 100,000 
francs more than the upset price. 

Rusu C. HAWKUNs has prepared a volume on the titles of 
the first books printed by the earliest presses set up in cities, 
towns and monasteries in Europe before the end of the fifteenth 
century. Bnef notes on the printers of these books are given, 
and twenty-eight full-page fac similes of famous title-pages. 

ONE reason why the production of three-volume novels has 
almost ceased to be a paying business in England is that the 
country newspapers are now publishing so many serials. A 
local paper, costing only a penny a week, gives in each issue 
not only liberal instalments of two novels, but the news of the 
neighborhood and the world, humorous extracts and clever 
original articles. 


GREAT difficulty is sometimes experienced in distributing 
type which has been allowed to remain in form for any length 
of time. Prevention, of course, is better than cure; but where 
the remedy is required, the following may be tried with ad- 
vantage: Pour boiling water over the type and allow it to 
stand about half an hour; repeat, if necessary, until the de- 
sired effect has been obtained. 


THE question of the day in Belgium just now is, in what 
language shall the newspapers be printed? A Flemish paper 
in Brussels warmly champions the cause of the decaying 
Flemish tongue; French papers in the same city, on the other 
hand, ridicule it unsparingly, and mention the name of the 
Flemish paper—the Véaandesin Vlaamsch—as the strongest 
argument against the perpetuation of that language. 





AN embarrassing mishap occurred to one of the London 
daily papers not long ago. A page that had not been stereo- 
typed was smashed after the editorial staff had gone home. 
The delay of recomposition would have nfade the paper lose 
the early morning train. Miscellaneous articles in type were 
used and the parliamentary intelligence was summarized in a 
few lines, and this answered for the country edition. While 
this was working off the parliamentary news and other 
important matter was recomposed, so that the London issue 
bore no trace of the mishap, although at first it seemed impos- 


sible to prevent the accident from leaving its mark. 
< 


LETTERPRESS and lithographic printing, bookbinding and 
ruling are carried on in some of the English convict prisons. 
In Millbank prison, last year, some 2,173 pages were composed, 
which represents a money value of £380; the presswork repre- 
sents a further sum of £432; while laborers’ work on printing 
is estimated to have yielded £980. The lithographic printing 
executed is valued at £80, the ruling of 2,753 reams of paper 
at £306, bookbinding at £140, and map-coloring at £3. 
Total, £2,322. Bookbinding, if not printing, is carried on at 
several of the other convict establishments. 

THERE is a fortune to be made in five years or less by any 
type founder who will start a foundry in Japan. There isn’t 
the slightest possible doubt of it. The Japanese have got the 
craze for printing. . It is ‘‘ the thing’’ for the nabobs to do; 
and, unlike the poor mortals who live in the United States, 
these Japs do printing and start newspapers for the fun of it. 
The advices which we have direct are to the effect that they 
have a keen relish for the printing business and that it is the 
fashionable rage. By all means let the taste be cultivated. 
The type founders of the United States should take immediate 
advantage of this unlooked-for opening in trade. Perhaps it 
would be well to circulate a petition to Congress to have a line 
of steamers placed at once in direct communication with the 
Japanese. Meanwhile prices ought to stiffen up a little in this 


country.—Chicago Stationer and Printer. 


EXTRAORDINARY prices were realized at the Griffiths sale of 
old prints. The big fish was the ‘* Doctor Arnoldus Tholinex,”’ 
(first state; the only copy known not in a public museum), and 
this, for which Dr. Griffiths paid about £240 some years ago, 
was sold for the enormous price of £1,510. It had been 
valued at anything from £600 to £1,000. Other Rembrandts 
were the ‘‘ Hundred Guilder Print,’’ second state, £305 
(Thibaudeau); ‘‘ Landscape, with a Tower and a Clear Fore 
ground,”’ first state, on India paper, £308 (Clément); ‘* Por- 
trait of Jan Six,’’ second state, £505 (Dantos); ‘* The Three 
Trees,’ £125 (Colnaghi); ‘Ephraim Bonus,’’ £76 (ditto). 
The last two were very cheap. Albert Durer’s ‘* Adam and 
Eve,’’ one of the finest impressions known, sold for £190; his 
“© St. Hubert ’’ for £81. Roberto, ‘‘ The Virgin and Child in 
a Landscape,’’ £135. But the most unexpected prices were 

“350 for a small circular print of ‘* The Master of 1466,’’ and 
£371 for A. Du Hamel’s battle-piece, an almost unknown 
print. The Marc Antonios did not sell very well, that en- 
graver being somewhat out of fashion. It was understood 
that M. Thibaudeau was buying for Baron Edmund de Roths- 
child, and M. Clément for M. Dutuit, of Rouen.—/a// Mall 
Gazette. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Clinton (Pa.) Repudlican has been enlarged. 

The Clipper, of Sheldon, Neb., has been increased in size. 

The Repudlican, of Middleville (Mich.) has been enlarged. 

St. Paul, Minn., has five daily papers and thirteen weeklies. 

H. A. McPike is the new editor of the Altoona (Pa ) 7imes. 

The Enterprise, of Arlington, Neb., has been increased in size. 

The Sun and Banner, of Williamsport, Pa., has been enlarged. 

). M. Carson has sold his interest in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Critic. 

The Evening News, of Franklin, Pa., has been increased in size. 

The Como Headlight, of Como, Cal., has sold out to a stock company. 

Wm. Swinton is said to have lost $30,000 by his Story Teller venture. 

A. A. Sipe has sold the New Era, of Fort Recovery, lowa, to F. G. 
Edge. 

S. M. Gardenshire has sold the Lyndon (Kan.) Yourna/ to Kelley & 
Morris. 

The Ocean Beach (N. J.) Craé has changed its name to the Shore 
Gazette. 

T. T. Wilson has sold the Register, of Lincoln, Kan., to Pinkerton 
& Power. 

Isaac H. Bromley has become the editor of the New York Evening 
Telegram. 

C. C. Vaughan has purchased the C/arion, of La Peer, Mich., from S. 
J. Tomlinson. 

There are twenty-two monthly Trades Union organs published in the 
United States. 

Wm, J. Elliott has disposed of the Columbus (O.) Sunday Herald to 
Samuel Shaffer. 

Irwin H. Bardnian has bought the /tem, of Schwenksville, Pa., and 
will be its editor. 

W. M. Cheney has assumed editorial charge of the Sullivan County 
{Pa.) Republican. 

The Daily Review, of Towanda, Pa., has enlarged a second time 
since its appearance. 

J. R. Sovereign has relinquished the editorial control of the Free 
Press, of Cherokee, Ind. 

The Sunday Critic, of Wilmington, Del., ceased publication after an 


existence of four months. 


Samuel S. Sherman has succeeded Newell & Sherman as publisher of 
the Fremont (la.) Record. 


Henry G. Carleton has resigned the editorship of the New York Zi/z, 
a humorous, illustrated weekly. 


A. M. Andrews has disposed of his interest in the Plankington (Da- 
kota) Standard to Thomas F. Rigg. 


The Gazette and the Times, of Forestburg, Dakota, have consolidated 
under the name of the 7imes-Gazette. 

The Mahanoy (Pa.) City Local has been sold by Charles E. Steel to 
Joseph E. Breckons and J. Burderish. 


Mr. Leigh has relinquished the editorship of the Hopewell (N. J.) 
Herald. J.S. Lawrence is his successor. 


The New York World employs a colored man to report all matters of 
interest to the colored population of that city. 

J. C. West has withdrawn from the editorial and business manage- 
ment of the Chambersburg (Pa.) Daily Herald. 

The Clay is the name of a new trade paper established at Ottawa, Ill. 
It is devoted to the brick, tile and pottery interests. 


E, A. Calkins has sold his interest in the Sunday Telegraph, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to his former partner, T. E, Watrous. 


C. D. Landskill and J.S. Sanders now publish the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 


Telephone, into which the Plymouth Record, published by Mr. Sanders, 
has been merged. 





R. Norman Wallace has left the Easton (Pa.) Express and become 
associate editor of the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker. 

F. W. Skinner has been succeeded as publisher of the Quincy (IIL) 
Saturday Smile by the “‘ Skinner Publishing Company.”’ 

The Enterprise, of Sharpsburg, Md., has passed into the hands of 
Theodore E. Mace, who is the sole editor and proprietor. 

Wn. A. Hovey, formerly editor of the Boston 7ramscrift, has as- 
sumed the editorial management of the Electrical Review. 

Deininger & Bumiller, publishers of the Millheim ( Pa.) Yournal, have 
dissolved partnership. R.A. Burmiller continues the paper 

U.S. Senator Anthony owns one-half of the Providence (R. I.) Your- 
nal. His share of the profits amounts to about $35,000 a year. 

Wrigley Brothers have sold the Review, of Denison, lowa, to J. Fred. 
Myers and obtained for themselves the Mapleton (la.) Press 

The Lock Haven (Pa.) Refuddican has been changed in form from a 
folio of thirty-six columns to a quarto of forty-eight columns. 

The Woodruff Publishing Company, publishers of the Hera/d, of 
Middletown, Conn., have sold out to the Middletown Publishing Co. 

The Sonntagsgast, of Erie, Pa., has passed into the exclusive posses- 
sion of Frank Weiss, he having bought out his partner, Henry Herbst. 

G. F. Muller has severed his connection with the Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph to accept the editorship of the New York /ndependent Record. 

The Dawn has succeeded the Indianapolis, Ind., Sw#. The publisher 
is H. W. Burtsch, who has associated with him F. O. Willey as editor. 

Hall & Bill, publishers of the Wid/imantic Yournal, also printers, of 
Windham, Conn., have been succeeded by the Hall & Bill Publishing 
Company. 

The News, of Westport, Cal., has been consolidated with the Argus, 
of the same place. The combined paper is issued under the name of the 
News-Argus. 

R. F. Brown has sold the St. Paris (la.) Dispatch to Charles R. Mus- 
son, who has merged it with the St. Paris New Zra, under the name of 
Evra-Dispatch. 

Will. H. Kernan and Frank D. Calhoun have started a Sunday paper 


at Leavenworth, Kansas, called the Sunday Free Lance. 


Jay Devore 
is the business manager. 


H. M. Willams has succeeded the late Mr. Danielson as editor of the 
Providence (R. 1 ) Fournad. He has for the past nine years been chief 
editorial writer on the paper. 

A. P. Berlin and H. S. Bachman have, at Easton, Pa., commenced 
the publication of a monthly paper in the interest of the slate trade. It 
is called the Slate Trade Yournal. 

The Advocate, of Waverly, N. Y., has suspended in consequence of 
complications arising from the decease of its former publishers. It 
was in existence for thirty-three years. 

The Conneautville (Pa.) Jedependent and the Herald, of Linesville, 
have been consolidated under the name of the Herald and Independent. 
Messrs Lowing & McDowell are the proprietors and publishers. 


The Telephone, a literary and local weekly paper of West Philadel- 
phia, published by John D. Avil & Co., has been enlarged to a six-col- 
umn, eight-page quarto, and gives evidence of prosperity in its numerous 
local business announcements. 

Charles E. Steel has commenced, at Minersville, Schuylkill County, 
Pa., the publication of Zhe Free Press,a weekly paper of eight pages, 
five columns to the page. It is independent in politics, and its editor 
and publisher proposes to make it a newspaper for the people, of the 
people, and by the people. 

FOREIGN. 

The cities of Paris and London support over sixty daily newspapers, 

the combined circulation of which is over 2,000,000 copies. 


Two new typographic journals have been started, both being published 
in the Spanish language. One, a bi-monthly, is published by the Typo- 
graphic Society at Havana, Cuba, under the title of Boletin Typograjfico ; 
and the other, also a bi-monthly, is issued at Montevideo, under the 
title of Z/ Tyfogra/o. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS \AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

An illustrated article on ‘“‘ The Hili Suburbs of Cincinnati” is the 
opening article of the May number. A very timely paper is the ‘‘ Diary 
of the Last European Who Rode Through the Desert from Berber to 
Suakin.’’ There is a very pleasing article on the higher order of contem- 
poraneous drama in the remarks and reminiscences of a sexagenarian, 
under the caption of ‘‘ Shakspeare’: Tragedies on the Stage.’’ An in- 
teresting narrative of travel in a little-known region is James A. Harri- 
son’s account of a ‘‘ Tour Along the Columbia River and Puget’s 
Sound.”’ Wm. F, Allen concludes his picture of classic times in ‘‘ How 
the Roman Spent His Year.”’ The story tellers of the number are F. 
C. Baylor, who presents the third part of his telling serial, ‘‘ A Perfect 
Treasure ;’’ Lina Redwood Fairfax tells an ingenious love story, and 
M. R. Francis has an unconventional humorous narrative of American 
missionary life on the African coast. All lovers of nature will be 
charmed with Horace Lunt’s ‘“‘ A Day in Early Spring.” 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

**Chums”’ is the title of a taking engraving forming the frontispiece 
to the May number, and the interest ofghe piquant picture is further en- 
hanced by a narrative poem, which the “‘Chums” aptly illustrate. Miss 
Reeves carries on with unflagging interest her story of ‘‘ The Nut Brown 
Maid.”’ A new feature is a humorous contribution from the practiced 
pen of ‘‘ Old Vicissitudes,’’ who writes mirth-provokingly of his ‘‘ Ex- 
periences as an Earthly Boarder.’” The Duchess contributes a new 
story. Marion P. Wheeler sends ‘‘ Violets’’ for Decoration Day. 
Griffith Wilde presents a pretty charade. James Knox Polk is the new 
picture hung up in the Presidential portrait gallery. Exquisitely 
colored plates accurately picture forth the late Spring and early Summer 
modes for ladies and children. All the departments of most practical 
interest to lady readers are remarkably well cared for. 


Liberty Enlightening the World. New York. Root & Tincker. 

An artistic lithograph of the colossal effigy designed by Bartholdi to 
be placed in New York Harbor to serve the double purpose of a statue 
and light-house. The present picture represents the great allegorical 
figure of Freedom placed on the pedestal which it is designed to finally 
occupy. The coloring and printing are worthy of the highest com- 
mendation, and the picture is worthy of framing for permanent preser- 
vation. 

Nettie Lee. A Song and Chorus. 

Lee & Walker. 

A. pleasing musical composition, accompanied by felicitous words. 
The song is an excellent specimen of the purely sentimental school and 
has in it all the elements of popularity. The music is catching and me- 
lodious, not difficult of acquirement, and certain to give pleasure to all 
ears. 


By Wm. L. Conly. Philadelphia. 


The American Bookseller. New York. The American News Com- 
pany. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
The Printers’ ns London. 
See + ee 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Prinrsrs’ Crrcuar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. 3 Months.'6 Months.; 1 Year 





Se I 6 ork. 6 enka -| $25 00) $70 00 $125 00 $200 00 
8 ree ee ee 15 00} 4000 JO 00} 125 00 
Queree RSS Fr ra 800} 2000) 3500; 65 00 

SEPP rere I 00 25 450 g 00 
Cover Pages, $25 each month, met. 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
, a AAGRESe  S ae 2 00 400 7 00 12 00 
po Ne eee to 3 00 7 00 12 00! 2000 
(ee 4 00 © 00| 1800) 35 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 9 00 5 00| 45 00] © 7000 
Address R. S. MENAMIN, 


$17 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





WANT Ss. 


ANTED—A ST EADY, TEMPERATE MAN, FULLY 

able totake charge of a Country Weekly and General Job 
Office. Mnst know the bus‘ness in all its Bet won, Address at once, 
MONITOR PUBLISHING CO., Woodstown, N. J. 








FOR SALE. 


A SPLEN DID OPENING 


A printer with $1,700 can purchase aba office in one of the very best 


towns in America (a growing city of 45,000) which has netted present” 


owner $10,000. Office invoices over $3,000, and one-half the material 
is as good as new. Address 
JOHN BOLE, 
8 Lovett’s Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





OR SALE—A COMPLETE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND 
Job Office, located in a growing town near Philadelphia. Good rea- 
sons for selling. Address, A. B., care of Printers’ Crrcucar. 





per, ina thriving Pennsylvania town of 9,000 inhabitants, is of- 
red torsale. Power press, steam fixtures, and a good run of jobbing 
trade. For particulars address Lock Box 61, Shamokin, Pa. 


pea SALE— ONE-THIRD INTEREST IN A WELL-ESTA- 
e 


A GOOD BARGAIN.—A DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPA- 
e 





blished and paying newspaper and job printing office in a live 

stern town. A splendid opportunity for a practical man with some 

money. Good reasons forselling. Address 
Ww. 


S. F., care of Prinrexs’ Crrcurar. 


OR SALE—A GORDON CYLINDER (‘‘PILER”’) PRESS, IN 
good order, with improvements of a practical character, designed 
and aga by the presentowners. Chase 16x23inside. Ink fountain 
complete. Only reason for selling—too small for general character of 
work of owners. Will be sold cheap for cash. Address 
K., Prinrers’ Crrcucar. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


\ ICK’s s DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Des cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N. Y. 


99 years’ right, one cent a name, 





WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


« E:NGRAVER« ON « WOOD,# 


709 Sansom Street, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 













J. M. ARMSTRONG & CO... 
~ Musie Ty pocraphers and Printers. 
710 Sansom St., 


adelphia, Penna. 

















« BRONZE + POWDERS + 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
THE FINEST IMPORTED. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON THE 


IMPROVED AND OLD STYLE GORDON PRESSES, 





This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon Press. 


A, Brackets. 
B, Ink-disc Bridge on press. 
'C, Inker-arm connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), rounded shank upright supporting fountain. 
gE ‘small cap), Inker-arm of press. 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever 
G. Fountain-adjusting thumb-screw 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
1, Fountain-adjusting stud. 
J, Ink disc. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A. 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the rachet-roller moves 
relatively to the form rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain by ad- 
justing the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press fountain. 


PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, - ~ - $16 
For Quarter “ - ~ - 18 
For Half “di 4 - @ ° 20 
eo 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
sae by R. S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 


ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK ag a 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys. . ‘8 - $10 











= 20 Double 12 
R. S. MENAM iN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS if 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 Minor STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 








AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation @ Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarge!. Price, 
$2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 





A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 





New Tare FASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Dirgctions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.26. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNI, A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS 

In English and German. 1 WAREHOUSE: 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen o ; 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 

s5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 

5-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 


von um ys Cite say ow we | PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 
aished by any other similar Eetabishment. =| (S ——-o8-%)_ CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. c}?°—— © 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Sully given by Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


BENNY SALINGER, T. M.SIMPSON, - 21S. Seventh St., Phila. 


Superintendent. 











U. 8. Type and Electrotype Foundry. SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ Improved Roller Compound, 
. 142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


p ' { J F 1 hi 4 h Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 
rin Bs Urns Inf are OUSE, ¢ - +o. PRICE LIST. eg - “> 
% Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts 
y Quarter “ ” 60 “* Large Rollers, 30 cts. perth. {I 
tq COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound 


NEW YORK. SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila 








FRANKEZK TOOMOEYW, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


JELECTROTYPERS.( GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


704 Sansom Street, HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. - 
PHILADELPHIA, S@™ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@B 


THOS. H. MUMFORD | SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO,, THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 


ELECTROTYPER, Pamphlet Binders, NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
509 LOCUST STREET. 38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. woop TYPE, 


: : BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
PHILADELPHIA. Pamphiet Binding for Printers a Specialty. BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 


HANSON BROTHERS, 

















FERGUSON BROS. & CO., 
Electrotypers for the Trade # Book Printers, 


15 N. SEVENTH StT., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








iar Estimates furnished for Making Plates and Printing Books. “¢#@ PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





THE 


>) PARAGON& 


PAPER AND CARD 


[jutting JVfachine. 


The 14 inch, 22% inch and 25 inch Lever Paragons gauge to a half inch 
of the knife. The 30 inch Lever and 32 inch Lever and Hand Wheel Ma 
chines gauge to three-fourths of an inch. 

They cut accurately and have extraordinary power 

All sizes constructed entirely of iron and steel 


PRICES: 
14 inch, $45; . boxing,$1. | 25 inch, $110; skidded free. 
22% inch, $80; skidded free. | 30 in., lever, $175; 
32 inch, lever, $225; partial boxing, $5. 
$2 inch, hand wheel, $275; partial boxing, $7. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER, 


30-INCH aa oy gage 328 VINE 8T., & 327 NEW 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 





PI IFS : i JOB PRINTERS 
STATIONERS. 


FLAT PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, ENVELOPES, CARDS AND TAGS. 


Chromo Cards, Programmes, Folds and Advertising Novelties. 


BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. -8- FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


@ Catalogues and Price Lists on Application.@ 


THOMAS W. PRICE COMPANY, 


505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘rristie'presscs and roachinery. Having | [Opt ’S Printing Press Counter, 


been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. Counts 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 100,000 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. : 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. Been achceceill tee : 
For Sale throughout .he United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally, In Philadelphia by R, 8, MENAmiN, 20d others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART. Rochester, N. Y 
« A“ a N.Y. 











PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





RCULAR NOW p,. 
wn C\ RE4p 
FIVE SIZES MADE. 
GORDON'S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








NEW YORK. 

















yo SPAPERE "04 


CE Oe 


PUBLISHERS, —FOR— 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS, 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


— lr} ° <—- ¢ cee 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


fi 


J. G. DITMAN c& CoO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


(LIMITED,) 


LIN 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 




















All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 








MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION |) gop pg 


« —_ 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. x Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and B. S, Menamin. 
4c oo — 


Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Wark ae 


A SPECIALTY. 








2 
& 





| THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC., 


. i ipped with 
Furnished and Put Up at i on FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped wi 


the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
LOWEST RATES. chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 


any found elsewhere. The reputation’ acquired during the past F en 
Years will be maintained, and satisf: y work g d. A trial solicit 


| 

‘| Address all communications to 

‘ R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
H 








\ All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired 


AND SET UP. 


| A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of soe 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 





Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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<< SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, © \~ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6 x 234 inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside nee $2 00 | 10x 16 inches inside 
8% x 13 " ; ee PS oe ae _ 2 50\ 12x 18 
® swe ” ° 275 | 14x 20 
15 x 22 inches inside 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
Co's Gem inches Geede-s....... 2 ccavicienbecepe .$3 00 | 10 x 22¥ inches inside 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 


Single Column, 354 x 23% ..... ivmsta ves $1 25 | Double Column, 64 x 234% 








x 
eZ 
| 


ae THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
“+ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS ::: 
SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


: a La > 


Maoracronen avo Ton Saiz st Ry, MIENAMMIN, 52 doe, taper, 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 














PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





RK. S. MENAMIN'S WROUGHT-IRON G@HASES. 


Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material 


Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR 0% TWIN CHASRS 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. i aT ae 
17 X 21 15 x 8% $10 oo 


, 


20 X 25 18 x10¥\% 


1 IN. TRON 


24 X 29 x12\4 
26 x 34 3 15 

29 X 42 26% x 19 

32% 47 gy x2% 
35% 5! 23% 
38 x 55 25% 
41 x 60 27% 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 


Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair jedan mali la oe 
\ | 


1% IN 


1% IN 


17 X21 15 x 8% $13 50 


20% 25 i8 10% 14 50 


x 
24 Xx 29 22 x12% 15 50 
26 x 34 23% x15 16 50 
29 x 42 26% x 19 17 50 
32 X 47 29% x 21% 
35X51 324% x 23% 
38 x 55 35% x25\% 
41 x 60 3844 x27% 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
17 X 28 1S x19 
20 X 25 18 X43 
24 x 29 22 x27 
26 x 34 23% x 31% 
29 X 42 26% x 30% 
32 X 47 29% x 44% 
35X51 324% x 48% 
38 x 55 35% x 52% 3 
41 x 60 38% x 57% 14 
Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price, each 
17X21 15 x19 $5 00 





IRON 


20 X 25 
24 x 29 
20 x 34 


23 5 & 


1 IN. 


27 6 00 


31% 6 50 


1% IN 


32 X 47 
35X51 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


44% 
48% 
52% 


x 
x 
x 

29 X 42 yx 30% 7 5° 
x 
x 
x 
x 


1Y% IN. 


57% —— 
Ah anata Nest shania it datas) MME cade 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
17 X 2" 5S xI19 
X 23 
24X29 22 X27 
26 x 34 23% x 31% 
29 X 42 26% x 39M 
32 X47 29% x 44% 
35x51 32% x 48% 
38 x 55 354 x 52% 
41 x 60 38% x 57% 


20 X 25 18 


I IN. IRON 


1% IN. 








1% IN. 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER 1RON than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made 


TERMS CASH. R.S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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SILENT | (OR PRINTERS. 


en ee ind 


‘GAS ENGINE. 
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Over 8,000 Delivered. 
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ADVANTAGES : mat > Ce — E 
' ; ; | ie WHEN STOPPED 
NO BOILER NEEDED. i ; . 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES 

























STARTED INSTANTLY 
WITH A MATCH. 






CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY. 









ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 
AT ONCE. 





CONVENIENCE, 
SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. 










ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 









Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 


